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ASIA 

The Excavations at Babylon. By Robert Koldewey. Translated by 
Agnes S. Johns, xix and 335 pp. Ills., index. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1914. $5.25. 9%x6%. 

This volume contains the official record of the German excavations at 
Babylon from 1889 to the date of writing. 

In these mounds as elsewhere in Mesopotamia the accumulated strata in- 
dicate successive dynastic occupations. Thus in Merkes, the mound which 
probably covers the residential and business section of the city, the upper 
strata represent the Grasco-Parthian periods, those lower down, the Persian, 
Neo-Babylonian, Assyrian, and Babylonian. The lowest accessible stratum 
contained tablets of the immediate successors of Hammurabi (2250 B. C). 
Below this the water level stopped further progress, so that it was impossible 
to reach either virgin soil or a remote antiquity as at Nippur and Bismya. 

The most important structures so far uncovered belong to the restoration 
of the city under the Neo-Babylonian kings. In the Tcasr or "acropolis" 
these are the Procession Street of Marduk, the Ishtar Gate, to which it forms 
the approach, the Temple of Emach, and the great Southern Citadel. Here 
also is the palace which Nebuchadnezzar describes in the Grotefend cylinder as 
the seat of his government, containing three large courts and the throne 
room — the probable scene of Belshazzar's feast! Another section of this 
palace from certain peculiarities of structure which correspond with descrip- 
tions of Berosus and Diodorus, Koldewey has identified with the hanging 
gardens. 

South of the Tcasr, lies the peribolos of Etemananki, containing the sacred 
treasuries, the priests' quarters, and the tower or eiggurat. The latter had 
been previously destroyed by brick-robbers. Close by is the Esagila, the tem- 
ple of Marduk, the patron of Babylon. Its plan is similar to that of Emach, 
with the addition of cellm for other gods. Excavations here are still incom- 
plete. In front of this temple group are the remains of the bridge across 
the Euphrates described by Nebuchadnezzar in the Eulla cylinder. Seven 
boat-shaped piers are left. 

In the light thrown upon Babylonian architecture and in the identification 
of buildings already known by reference in contemporary inscriptions, the value 
of these excavations is exceedingly great. The usual variety of pottery, metal 
and glass objects, terra-cpttas, and coffins were found, but nothing of new or 
unusual interest, nor have the tablets as here recorded yielded anything of 
especial literary merit. 

The plates and illustrations are excellent, and the style clear and readable. 

Ellen Set on Ogden. 

Mesopotamian Archaeology. An Introduction to the Archaeology of 
Babylonia and Assyria. By Percy S. P. Handcock. xvi and 423 pp. 
Ills., index. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1912. $3.50. 9x6. 
The present book offers scholars a welcome resume of what has been ac- 
complished in the field of Babylonian research since its inception in 1811. 
The author's knowledge of his subject is exact and accurate and his handling 
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of the vast amount of material at his disposal is marked by singular clear- 
ness and power of condensation. To the more casual reader the volume com- 
mends itself by a clear-cut crispness of style and presentation which renders 
even such an amassment of detail as this devoid of all tedium. 

The introduction, which, together with a short account of the soil, vegeta- 
tion, and animals of the Tigris-Euphrates Valley, contains an excellent his- 
torical sketch of its successive civilizations, is followed by the story of the 
various excavations since Botta began in 1842, and also of the first attempts 
at decipherment. The next two chapters, from an archseological point of view 
perhaps the most important in the book, have to do with architecture and 
sculpture. Under the former heading the temples, ziggurats, palaces and 
private houses which have been laid bare up to the present are fully and ably 
treated with due regard to all the architectural details. Under sculpture both 
-the more customary bas-relief and the less frequent as well as less successful 
statute in the round are admirably discussed. The treatment of metallurgy, 
an art in which the Mesopotamian peoples excelled, is equally good. The 
remaining chapters are necessarily more heterogeneous in content, dealing 
with cylinder seals, figurines, painting, stoneware and pottery, dress, military 
accoutrement, customs, and so on, but they are valuable as the first complete 
attempt to classify the findings of Babylonian excavations under the usual 
subject-headings of archaeology. Ellen Seton Ogden. 

EUEOPE 

The New Map of Europe (1911-1914). The story of the recent Euro- 
pean diplomatic crises and wars and of Europe's present catastrophe. By 
Herbert Adams Gibbons, Ph.D. xii and 412 pp. Maps. The Century 
Co., New York, 1914. $2. 5%x8%. 
A splendid marshaling of the events preceding the present war. In spite 
of the book 's somewhat inappropriate title the author has not hesitated to lure 
his readers on as far as Persia or Morocco to probe causes underlying Euro- 
pean conflicts. Chapters dealing with the Balkans are specially attractive. 
Mr. Gibbons 's residence in the land, that is always on the qui vive, situated, as 
it is, on the eastern margin of the European political chess-board, well fits him 
to instruct his countrymen. 

Staffordshire. By W. Bernard Smith. (Series: Cambridge County 

Geographies.) xi and 155 pp. Maps, diagrams, ills. University Press, 

Cambridge. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1915. 40 cts. 5x7%. 

The volume carries out its theme along evolutionary and developmental 

lines that cannot fail to interest the student. The photographic illustrations 

are pleasing, though some, of architectural value only, might advantageously 

be replaced by additional maps and diagrams (e. g. of density of population) 

showing this inland county's communications with the rest of the country and 

its climate in greater detail. 

Our Common Sea-Birds. Cormorants, Terns, Gulls, Skuas, Petrels and 
Auks. By Percy B. Lowe, xvi and 310 pp. Map, ills., index. ' ' Country 
Life," Ltd., London, 1914. 15s. 11% x 9. 

This is the first of two volumes dealing with the common sea birds of the 
British Isles and adjacent regions. It is written especially for the layman, 
and in simple, delightful English. It tries to acquaint those interested in the 
birds that frequent the seashore, with something of their habits, classifica- 
tion, nests, eggs and migrations. 

Many splendid photographs illustrate the flight of sea birds. The cormor- 
ants, terns and gulls are most comprehensively treated from the standpoint 
of natural history, occurrence, migrations, feeding and nesting habits. The 
habitat photos of the terns are especially fine. 

Concerning a group of gulls called the skuas the author says, "the skuas 
are bold and powerful birds, gifted with splendid powers of flight, which 



